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William Shakespeare 
Born April 23, 1564 
Died April 23, 1616 

1916 


Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, 
but today the VICTOR brings back the long 
forgotten music of Shakespeare and his time 
to the world. 

The ballads, ‘‘Airs’’ and dances of the 
days of good Queen Bess live again fer us 
through Victor Records, which have been 
made in anticipation of the Nation-wide 
observance of the tercentenary of the ‘‘Bard of Avon.’’ 

Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country dances, gath- 
ered by Mr. Cecil Sharp, nor the songs from all the plays, carefully re- 
produced from the oldest authentic versions, with suitable instrumentation 
and the proper voice for the part in the play. 

For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play of Shakespeare, or A Shakes- 
peare Day, you will find here abundant material for your needs. 


AS YOU LIKE IT CYMBELINE 
17623 Act II, Scene 5. Song: Under the Greenwood 64218 Act II, Scene 3. Song: Hark, Hark, the J.ark. 
Tree, (Dr. Arne.) Raymond Dixon and Chorus (Schubert. ) Evan Williams 
17717 Act II, Scene 7. Song: Blow Blow, Thou Win- 
ter Wind. (R. J. S. Stevens.) JULIUS CAESAR 


Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus > 
17623 Act IV, Scene2. Song: What Shall He Have Who Act III. Scene 2. Amtony's Address. 


Killed the Deer? (Bishop.) Victor Male Quartet 
17634 Act V, Scene 3. Song: It Was a Lover and HAMLET 
His Lass. (Morley.) 17717 Act IV, Scene 5. Traditional Songs of Ophelia. 
Raymond Dixon and Harry Macdonough Olive hline 
35235 Act IT, Scene 1. Recitation: The Duke's 16912 Act III, Scere 1. Recitation: Soliloquy. 
Speech Ben Greet Frank Burbeck 
17163 Act II, Scene 7. Recitation: The Seven Ages 17115 Act ITI, Scene 2. Recitation: Hamlet on ! 
of Man Frank Burbeck Friendship. Ben Creet 
KING HENRY THE EIGHTH ROMEO AND JULIET 
16912 Act ITI, Scene 2. Wolsey’s Fare- 88302 Juliette’s Waltz Song. Tetrazzini | 
wellto Cromwell. Frank Burbeck 88421 lovely Angel. Farrar-Clement | 
70102 Fairest Sun Arise. Lambert Murphy 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE 35234 Selection. Pryor’s Band 
17662 Act IV, Scene 1. Song: Take, O 
Take Those Lips Away. OLD ENGLISH DANCES 
(Traditional.) Raymond D'xon Victor Band 
64252 Song: Take, O Take Those Lips s oy : 
Away. (Bennett.) 17801 § Row w ell, Ye Mariners. 
John McCormack Jamaica. 
i745 Lhe Butterfly. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE Meet. 
> § Goddesses. 
17163 Sor 17846) Tideswell Professional Morris. 
55060 Act III, Scene 2. Song: Tell Me 178474 Kirkby Malzeard Sword Dance. 


Wheve 4 Fancy a n) 17087 May Pole Dance: Bluff King Hal. 
lucy Marsh and Reinal errenrath 7087 } Minuet: Don Juan. (Mozart.) 


17160 Country Dance: Pop Goes the 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 17086 Morris Dance. (Weasel. 
35270 Overture. (Nicolai.) 17329 Ribbon Dance. 
Symphony Orchestra of London 17328 Shepherd's Hev. 


. Ask any Victor Dealer for these 
Victor XXV new and beautiful records by our un- 
$67.50 special quotation equalled staff of Victor artists. 


to schools only For full information, write 
_ When me Victor is net Educational Department 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- Victor Talking Machine Co. 
ment safe and secure Camden, N, J. 


from danger, and the 


cabinet can be locked to e 
protectit from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 


responsible people. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT IN 
THEIR RELATION TO SCHOOL NEIGH- 
BORHOOD CENTERS* 


The first thing to be decided is for what purpose 
Activities of we wish our schoolhouses in Boston to be used, out- 
School Centers side of regular school hours. Such activities as 

the following (constituting the present activities 
of our centers) would seem to find an appropriate home in the school 
building: (1) Teachers’ meetings; (2) Alumni meetings; (3) Citi- 
zenship meetings; (4) Parents’ associations; (5) Civic and munici- 
pal clubs, improvement associations; (6) Mothers’ clubs; (7) Cho- 
ruses, orchestras, bands and other kinds of musical societies; (8) 
Debating, dramatic and dancing clubs; (9) Gymnastic and athletic 
clubs; (10) Dressmaking, millinery, embroidery classes; (11) ‘“‘ Home- 
making’’ classes; (12) Vocational guidance. 

For such uses this committee believes that: (1) An adapta- 
tion of our present school building is all that is required; (2) That 
such adaptation need not involve large expense. 

If the policy here advocated be adopted, that of 
adaptation not addition, it is believed that the 
additional cost will not be great. The thing to be emphasized is 
that the features needed for evening center use are not to be con- 
sidered ‘‘extra’’ features; if they are, the cost will be extra too. 
They are to be obtained whenever possible by adapting features al- 
ready in use. I mean that if the architect plans his school for the 
day pupils and then asks what additional features are required for 
the evening center, there will be a large increased expense. The 
architect should have in mind at the same time what the day school 
needs and what the evening school and evening center needs; then 
his problem is to see how the same construction and the same equip- 
ment can be used for both. For example, a room of a certain kind 
is needed for a kindergarten; if the architect has in mind at the 
same time all the requirements of the evening center, he will prob- 
ably think at once of some need of the evening center which can 
be met by the kindergarten room if some slight change be made 
in the first place, a change which may cost little or very often noth- 
ing. 

*Courtesy of the Women’s Municipal League of Boston. Supplement to the Bulle- 
tin, April, 1915. Prepared by Committee on Schoolhouse Construction and Equipment 


in their Relation to School Centers, Alice G. Brandeis, Chairman, Ella Lyman Cabot, 
William B. Coffin, Mary P. Follett, Arthur V. Woodworth. Extracts only are published. 
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In some cities it is considered poor planning to use the stage 
of the assembly hall for only the small portion of time it is needed 
as a stage—it is so constructed that it can be used as a room on 
certain occasions. In one plan sent to us it is used for the kinder- 
garten room (Evanston, Ill.). In another it is so large that it can 
be used as an additional gymnasium room (Froebel School, Gary). 

Mr. Snyder, in New York, is trying experiments in the equip- 
ment of the assembly hall so that it will be equally suitable for 
lectures and as a study hall for children. 

A basement play-room planned for the use of the day chil- 
dren might sometimes be made suitable for evening basketball 
with no expense at all, if a little additional width could be obtained 
without hampering the other uses of the basement. These are in- 
stances of what we mean by adaptation, not addition. They are only 
illustrations of many things architects will think of when they begin 
to work on this problem. 

We hear from some of the cities where the at- 
Other Cities tempt has already been made to build school- 

houses for a “wider use’’ that the increased cost 
is not proving so great as was expected because the architects are so 
successfully solving the problems involved. The Chicago schools 
of the “Mozart” type are costing about $160,000, which is some 
$50,000 less than older buildings with no more accommodation. * 
The Gary schools cost $100 per pupil, the Chicago schools $135.06 
per pupil.* This low cost per pupil in Gary is because each room is 
used for a double set of pupils. Something of this kind will prob- 
ably be worked out for the day schools everywhere as the “ voca- 
tional’’ work increases, and the same idea can be applied to the 
combined day and evening use. The whole problem will probably 
soon be considered one partly of administration and organization 
as well as of architecture. 
Moreover, co-operation between the municipal 
building departments, which has begun in a 
number of cities and which it is hoped will come 
about here before long, will, by preventing unnecessary duplication 
of features, reduce the cost of public buildings. It seems as if an 
expensive municipal plant for recreation and an expensive school- 
house should not be built in the same district without the two de- 
partments meeting to discuss what each department is planning 
to do for that neighborhood in the way of assembly halls and social 
and recreational facilities generally. 


Co-operation 
of Departments 


*Social Center Features in New Elementary Schoo! Architecture, by C. A. Perry, p. 13 
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A letter just received from Elizabeth, N. J., says that they 
are planning to construct ‘“‘a number of new school buildings” 
n ‘‘the next four or five years,’”’ and that “the Playground Com- 
mission and the Board of Education are working together and plan- 
ning these new school buildings so that they will be available for 
social center work whenever needed.” 


PRINCIPAL REQUIREMENTS FOR EVENING USE 
OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


I.—ASSEMBLY HALL 


The assembly hall should be on the ground floor 
or as near as possible to it. One entrance should 
be near an outside entrance; it is an advantage to have it so placed 
that access can be had to it from the street without opening the rest 
of the building. This is done in an increasing number of cities which 
are planning their assembly hall as largely for evening as for day 
use.* 


Location 


The assembly hall should have a stage with curtain 
and adjoining dressing rooms for musical and 
dramatic work. If these latter cannot be provided, there should 
be direct access to class-rooms which might serve that purpose. f 

Storage space for seats when not in use should 
Storage Space be provided under the stage (preferably), or in 

adjoining rooms. All cannot be got under the 
stage, but a large number can thus be disposed of. 


Stage 


2.—INDOOR PLAY-ROOMS OR GYMNASIUMS 


It is the custom in Boston to have gymnasiums 
in our high schools but not in our elementary 
schools. It is the wish of everyone interested in day schools or 
night schools or evening centers, that each grammar school should 
have a well-equipped gymnasium. It is understood that the funds 
available do not always allow of this. It is, however, urged upon 
the consideration of the School Committee and Schoolhouse Com- 
mission whether it would not be possible in the construction of those 
schoolhouses to be used as neighborhood centers to have at least 
an indoor play-room, even if it is not a large and properly equipped 
gymnasium. Such open space would be very useful to the day 


*Kalamazoo Rochester, Houston, Chicago, Cleveland (2), New York, Reno (2), 
Cambridge, Evanston 
In Cleveland (2)and Gary(2) it is just across the corridor from the main entrance. 
waany would add that footlights and fireproof scenery ought also to be provided 
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children and is practically essential to a school center—for folk 
dancing, for games, for social gatherings. If it could be large enough 
for basketball the advantage to the center would be still greater. 
When this space is fitted up as a gymnasium, it 
should have showers and lockers placed so as to 
be readily accessible. * 
The play-room or gymnasium should be in the 
basement (preferably) or on the ground floor, so 
placed that noise from it will not disturb activities in other rooms. 
This is very important. In one of our new high schools the gym- 
nasium is connected with the assembly hall above by a metal spiral 
staircase which conducts the sound from one to the other. This is 
such a serious handicap that the manager of the evening center hesi- 
tates before planning to use both rooms on the same evening. As- 
sembly halls and gymnasiums are expensive; it seems incredible that 
we should build them so that they cannot be used at the same time! 
Sound-proofing should be used in walls, floor and 
ceiling, the expense being moderate. The New 
England Conservatory of Music, where it is necessary to get walls 
as sound-proof as possible, has found a deafening quilt which proves 
very satisfactory. 

Perhaps one of the most important problems for 
Utilization of schoolhouse architects in connection with the 
Basement Space evening use of school buildings is the treatment 

of basement space. Sometimes if great care 
be taken with the placing of heating and ventilating apparatus 
and toilets, so that intervening space is not unnecessarily lost, but 
as far as possible massed, the remaining space in the basement 
could be so arranged as to provide for a small gymnasium or play- 
room. ‘Thus this important feature could often be secured with- 
out a largely increased cost. At any rate, it is clear that in our 
large and crowded cities where cost of land is high, our hope for avail- 
able room for evening activities lies largely in the utilizing of base- 
ment space. Where we find the gymnasium put in a separate wing 
it is usually in cities or towns where land is comparatively inexpen- 
sive. T 

In a number of cities the new elementary schools are being 

equipped with regular gymnasiums. In others basement play 
space at least is an accepted part of schoolhouse construction. In 


Showers 


Location 


Sound-proofing 


* This is the custom in all the cities which have reported to us. 


+ Peoria, Ill., Kenilworth, Ill., Reno, Nev., and Lexington, Ky. New York, however, 
has one building at least of this form of construction. 
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New York the heating apparatus is usually put in a sub-basement 
and the whole “‘basement” (which is usually the ground floor) 
is given to large play spaces—‘‘a general play court,’’ a boys’ play- 
room and a girls’ play-room. In the evening the first is used for 
basketball, the second (fitted with apparatus) for gymnastics, and 
the third for table games and reading. In one schoolhouse there is 
an indoor tennis court. In addition to this large basement space 
for recreational activities, there is sometimes a regular gymnasium 
on another floor. Mr. Snyder speaks of the need for baths in cer- 
tain schoolhouses, the advantage of roof playgrounds, and says 
that ‘“‘the gymnasium has become an integral part of the modern 
school.’’ 


In Cleveland a new school (the Eagle) has been provided with 
a gymnasium, two inside play-rooms (one for boys and one for girls), 
and two roof playgrounds. Another (Columbia) has a gymnasium 
and one play-room. In Cincinnati the Guilford School has a gymna- 
sium and two roof playgrounds; the Westwood School has a gym- 
nasium and two inside play-rooms. In Gary, the Froebel School and 
Emerson School have both a boys’ gymnasium and a girls’ gymna- 
sium. In the New Douglas School, Peoria, there is besides the gym- 
nasium a large girls’ play-room and a large boys’ play-room. In the 
new “model” school at Kenilworth, IIl., there is a boys’ gymnasium, 
and a girls’ gymnasium. 


3.——ROOMS WITH MOVABLE CHAIRS AND DESKS A NECESSITY 
FOR SCHOOL CENTERS 


Movable furniture may be considered almost an essential of 
evening center use. It is obvious that adults cannot sit comfortably 
in children’s seats; moreover many activities of the center require, 
as we cannot repeat too often, free space—for dramatics, folk dancing. 
In several instances the failure of a club in our centers has been 
traced to the stationary seats. One debating club two years ago 
began well but went to pieces in a short time. The young men seemed 
interested and the leader was able and experienced, but this group 
of young men between twenty and thirty years of age, big fellows 
many of them, instead of sitting comfortably around a long table, 
had to squeeze themselves into children’s seats. ‘Their leader, more- 
over, was mounted on a platform like an instructor rather than one 
who had come to help them in a spirit of comradeship. 
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The recreation department of the Russell Sage 
Advantages to Foundation has accumulated evidence from all over 
Day School the United States which shows that after movable 

chairs are once tried, day school teachers almost 
always testify to their much greater efficiency. Some of the reasons 
given are: (1) Children can be turned to get light in right direc- 
tion; (2) Children can be turned to face blackboard; (3) Children 
can be grouped in a circle which is of great advantage to some kinds 
of class work; (4) Class can be divided into groups for certain pur- 
poses; (5) Chairs can be put out of way entirely, against the wall, 
for certain work or exercises. 

This committee realizes, however, that for day use there are 
certain drawbacks to any movable chair and desk now on the market. 
Yet as they are indispensable to the success of the evening center, 
and as their disadvantage to the day school is so much of an open 
question as to be denied by many teachers, this committee is recom- 
mending their installation in those rooms to be used by the school 
center while urging further experimentation in their construction. 

It must be remembered that it is not only a matter of movable 
furniture, so that the chairs and desks can be moved to give free 
space for gymnastics, and dancing, but it is also a question of adjust- 
able furniture, so that the chairs used by young people can be used in 
the evening by adults. In New York Mr. Snyder is trying experi- 
ments to see if a chair cannot be found for day use which can be ad- 
justed for adults. No entirely successful arrangement of this kind, 
however, has yet been invented. We can only, therefore, recom- 
mend to our schoolhouse architects experiments in the direction of 
movable and adjustable furniture. 

In most of the cities heard from movable furniture is being 
installed in some of the rooms of every new school building. In 
the Washington Irving High School, New York, there are no fixed 
desks or seats. 

4.—ROOMS WITH MOVABLE PARTITIONS 


The fourth recommendation of this committee is that in each 
building to be used as an evening center two adjoining classrooms 
(on the ground floor preferably) be arranged with movable partitions 
between them so that they may be thrown together for the use of 
those activities requiring larger space than the ordinary class-room, 
as dramatic, musical clubs. They should have sound-proof walls, 
good floors and movable seats. Two or three sets of such double 
rooms would be desirable. 
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There are on the market partitions which run on floor tracks, 
partitions ~hich run on overhead tracks, and flexifold partitions 
which draw « cher up or to the sides (sometimes called venetian doors). 
The first have the disadvantage of the floor track which is an obstacle 
in dancing and certain games, the last are heavy to operate and get 
out of order easily. The second seems on the whole to be the best 
judging from the answers to our questionnaire. Philadelphia is 
decidedly in favor of this type of partition. 

We are told that these partitions are reasonably sound-proof. 
We suggest, however, that they be tried at once in our first new 
building so that Boston can make its own experiment and draw its 
own conclusions. If such an arrangement does not impair the use- 
fulness of the rooms for the day children, the advantage to the center 
would be large. 

ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 

Rooms, halls or play spaces planned for evening 
center use should, when possible, be grouped in 
basement, first and second floors. It is obvious that such concentra- 
tion makes for economy in operating expenses and supervision. 
In St. Louis and a number of cities the corridors 
of the schools are being used as play spaces for 
day pupils and evening center members. Much good space (for 
dancing and play) is not available in our schools by the regulation 
of the building commission that corridors shall not be used. This 
seems a wise regulation, and yet perhaps it might be modified in 
some way, as for instance, that a corridor should not be used when 
the rooms abutting on that corridor are in use, or when there are 
more than a certain number of pupils in the rooms on that floor. If 
such modifications, however, should be adjudged unsafe, then care 
should be taken that no space be lost in corridors compatible with 
fire safety and the architectural dignity of the building. Mr. Edwin 
S. Gordon, architect of the Board of Education of Rochester, in his 
report of 1911-13, speaks highly of a certain plan because it gives 
“the minimum of corridors,’’ thus recognizing that the matter of 
saving space in corridors is one to be considered. 

Corridors should always be straight, as this makes it easier 
and less expensive to preserve order and discipline. 

Floors of assembly halls, gymnasiums, play-rooms 
and double rooms should receive the very careful 
attention of architects, as a level and smooth surface is essential for 
evening center use. ‘They should be of hard wood and should be 


Grouping 


Corridors 


Floors 
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carefully laid, the boards running lengthwise with the room. They 
should not be laid in fancy patterns, as the joinings are liable to rise 
slightly. We wish to call special attention to the subject of floors, 
as a poor floor is a serious handicap to evening center work. 

Locks should be put on all doors. 

Gates with locks should be provided to shut off all unused parts 
of the building. 

Totlets. As both men and women attend each center, toilets 
for both sexes should be provided in those buildings which will prob- 
ably be used for school centers. 

An office near the main entrance where the school center 
manager may have his own desk and records is desirable, or space 
provided in the master’s office or reception room. 

Storage space should be provided for school center property 
in a conveniently accessible location. ‘There should be 

a. Shelves and cupboards for small supplies 

b. A closet where folding tables and chairs may be stored 

Thresholds. ‘There are no thresholds in the High School of 
Practical Arts, and this is found to be an advantage in the moving 
of furniture. 

Drop lights should be provided in rooms where close work 
(especially stitching, sewing and embroidery) is done. 

There should be a push button at entrance of each room con- 
necting with one light, and the rest of the lights in the room should 
be controlled by a key. This is mentioned because it is not always 
done at present. 

A heating plant so designed that the heat can be cut off such 
sections of the building as are not in use effects a saving in fuel. 

This is a matter of large importance but involves some diffi- 
cult problems and requires careful expert consideration. 


FuTURE POSSIBILITIES 


Roofs might be furnished with granolithic roofing 
instead of tar and gravel. The extra expense is 
about twenty cents per square foot and the floor would be much 
better for playground and dancing. 

In case of evening use, arc lights should be installed. 
Like roofs, courts are more useful for center work 
if provided with granolithic pavement or tiling 


Roofs 


Courts 


and arc lights. 
In Jersey City one schoolhouse has a covered roof for dancing; 
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in New York several are fitted up and used for that purpose. In 
Cincinnati the Guilford School has a roof playground for boys and 
one for girls. In the Eagle School, Cleveland, there are two roof 
playgrounds. In Pittsburg the roof is used only for open air classes. 

New York is the only city heard from where the courts of some 
of the schoolhouses are used for dancing in summer. 


RECREATION FOR NEGROES IN MEMPHIS 
T. S. Settle 


Field Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, Birmingham, Alabama 


When we mapped out the public recreation system for Memphis 
in the summer of 1914 we recommended two playgrounds for negroes, 
and two school buildings to be used as social centers. The sys- 
tem was started in August and our recommendations regarding the 
white playgrounds and social centers were put into operation at 
once. ‘Those for the negroes were delayed because they wanted 
to see how the white people would take to public recreation, and 
because they did not know just where they would get the right 
workers for the colored playgrounds. All felt that these playleaders 
should be negroes with a desire to do something for their own race. — 

I returned to Memphis in the Spring of 1915 to help plan the 
work for the coming twelve months. I found Memphis, which is a 
big cotton and lumber center, ‘‘very hard struck’’ by the war. We 
were told by the Mayor that we would have to cut down expenses, 
rather than expand. 

But the members of the Commission were very anxious to do 
something for the negroes. The President of the Commission, 
the Superintendent of Schools and the other members said something 
had to be done. So in the budget we figured in $40.00 a month for one 
negro worker and $20.00 a month for supplies. ‘The Mayor showed 
his interest by putting his O. K. to this increased expenditure. And 
it went through successfully. 

But they were willing to undertake this work especially be- 
cause they had got in touch with a personality, a “live wire,”” William 
Jones. 

And who is William Jones? William Jones had written a letter of 
application so they sent for him and this is what they learned. Wil- 
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liam is an intelligent looking negro about thirty-five, born and raised 
in South Carolina. He hustled around and got an education and had 
risen to a “professorship” in a negro college in the state of Texas. 
One summer he went to the University of Chicago and took a course 
in civics and social service. This course opened his eyes to the 
possibility of doing something for the negroes of the south. 

Two or three years later William and several other negroes 
of similar training and purpose met in a conference in Chicago and 
mapped out a course of social uplift work to be undertaken by them 
in some of the larger cities of the South. Miss Jane Addams and other 
social workers gave some direction, and without financial aid of any 
kind William came to Memphis and obtained a position with suffi- 
cient income to pay his expenses as a domestic servant. \ 

When we found him he had risen from one position to another 
until he was chauffeur for one of the biggest business men in 
the city. This man and his wife were loath to give up the kind of 
service that they had found in William and were paying him more 
than we offered him. But the price we offered plus the opportunity 
to do greater social service—-No, I mean the opportunity for social 
service plus our offer—won out and with genuine regret they gave 
William up. 

William had not been idle in those three years. He had at- 
tempted to raise $5,000 among the whites and negroes for his social 
settlement house, but hard times came and all of William’s plans 
were knocked out. He had been successful in starting one piece of 
constructive work, however, and that was the organization of a 
number of boys’ and girls’ clubs which were doing a lot of good along 
the line of providing a higher standard of social contact, promoting 
systems of saving, and in general adding to the general health and 
welfare of its members. 


So impressed were they in every way with William that they 
signed him up and told him to get busy; he could do almost anything 
he wanted, anywhere he wanted, among the 60,000 colored people of 
Memphis and they gave him his salary and about $20 per month 
to do it with. The Superintendent of Public Schools offered the use 
of the school yards and two of the school buildings for social centers. 
He also promised to lend the services of two of his domestic science 
teachers to assist in the social center work. 

William got right on the job. He decided first that he wanted 
some playgrounds. He selected a school yard in one section of the 
“north side” for one playground. On the “south side’’ he found 
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a very good vacant space in another negro settlement; but this 
space was made up of lots owned by two negroes and one white man. 
William induced these different owners to lend the use of their lots 
for a playground. With his allowance of $20 per month he built 
some swings and other inexpensive apparatus. He skinned and 
graded a tennis court end made other improvements. 

Then came the problem of supervision. So William opened 
a class for ambitious colored people to study this new and coming 
work. In this way he has kept a number of people assisting him 
all the summer. 

Looking around for more facilities William found a negro 
“University.”’ He got them to lend their tennis court and ball 
ground during the summer for his older boys and girls, and he and 
his volunteer assistants supervised it. He, with the co-operation of 
the school authorities, organized a social and civic club which met 
every Friday evening. It never gets too hot for ‘‘colored folks’’ to 
meet en masse. They had talks by negro men and women along 
all lines pertaining to negro uplift, some physical culture, games 
and stories for children and—‘‘just some good times together.” 


But William wanted some other facilities. There wasn’t a 
free swimming pool in the city where his people could go and take 
aswim. But this did not discourage William. He found a commer- 
cial swimming pool operated by negroes for negroes. William found 
that this pool was not operated in the morning so he went to the pro- 
prietor, talked things over and asked permission to bring his boys 
to the pool certain mornings each week. For a small sum contribu- 
ted by some interested colored men he was allowed to do this during 
the entire summer. 


William realizes now how much bigger field public recreation 
offers him than his original plan for a social settlement house. But 
incidentally, he is realizing that dream too. A white man who has 
become interested in his work has rented William and his associates 
a high ceilinged, old-fashioned southern mansion, which is not so 
valuable now for white residents because negroes have settled all 
around it. He has rented it to William at a much lower price than 
he could rent it as a negro residence. A former colored woman 
domestic science and art teacher in the public schools has gone 
in to help make this work a success. By living in the building and 
making a small charge for lessons in cooking, sewing, and millinery 
she pays her expenses and serves her people. A number of work- 
ing boys’ and girls’ clubs organized by William some time ago pays 
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the rent. Both colored and white people have contributed furniture 
and other items of expense. Most any night young colored girls 
who work throughout the city may entertain their friends in this 
mansion with its big bay windows and stately chandeliers. 

There is a small negro college in Memphis where a large num- 
ber of boys and girls attend and earn a living by working for the 
white people of the city. Frequently some of them, coming directly 
from the country and not having had the experience of service in 
these city homes, are sent back for inefficiency and other causes. So 
William has taken charge of this part of the training of these young 
people and is helping to fit them for practical service in life as well as 
to provide a number of excellent servants for the community. The 
large demand, far greater than the supply, for this service in the 
homes is evidence of the good work the school is doing along this 
line. William believes that dignified domestic service offers a large 
field of opportunity for a large number of the better trained negroes 
in the South. Perhaps next to farming this field of labor offers the 
best opportunity of distributing a large number of negro boys and 
girls where they can earn a living and add to the value and wealth 
of the race. For this service William is given his quarters at the 
college where he has established his recreation headquarters and 
has organized a social service department in which a number of 
young men give a part of their time learning by practice some of 
the principles of social uplift. 

William believes that the greatest problem of his people in 
this country is one of adjustment in the efficient distribution of 
labor, the standardizing of home conditions so it will be possible for 
every negro child to be born in an environment wherein it can grow 
to adult age with a physical and mental equipment which will 
enable it to take its place in the struggle for existence with a fight- 
ing chance. He believes that it is to the best interest of every 
community to see to it that every unit within its bounds shall be 
given its best opportunity to add to the common good in health, 
efficiency and wealth. 

To me William’s work is a striking example of what faith, 
ability and common sense can accomplish. He is not “out of the 
woods”’ yet. Indeed he is getting in deeper all the time. Many 
problems are constantly arising and especially those jealousies and 
apprehensions that are bound to come to any man in the forefront 
of an uplift fight. But William is “plugging away”’ and with proper 
help and support I am confident he will come out all right. 
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I have felt for some time that the recreation question was 
one of the most important questions, if mot the most important 
that social workers have to deal with, at present. Harriet Thomas, 
Secretary Charity Organization Society, Newport, Rhode Island. 


KITE DAY IN HAWAII 
A. M. Oleson 


Assistant, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
New York City 


Kite season is usually started by the boys of the Mid-Pacific 
Institute, an endowed missionary school attended largely by oriental 
and native children. Several years ago, Mr. Frank Damon, the 
founder of the school, set apart one day in May, to be observed 
annually as ‘‘Kite Day.”’ By adopting this as a school holiday the 
trustees wished to encourage the perpetuating of an old national 
festival. The tendency among the young people of the orient has 
been to break away from their own customs, and to observe merely 
those of their adopted country. 

The day is heralded by newspaper articles, and invitations are 
issued to the people of Honolulu to enjoy the different kite contests 
and exhibitions, as guests of the school, and the Royal Hawaiian 
Band lends its aid to the day’s festivities. 

Of course the boys make their own kites, and great care is 
taken to keep their masterpieces out of sight until time for entry. 
There are kites of every description, large ones and small ones, ar- 
tistic, unique, and fighting ones, Japanese butterflies, Chinese dragons, 
the small Korean kites that out-distance all others and strange Fili- 
pino concoctions. 

The field is roped off into alleys and each contestant has his 
allotted place and is disqualified for stepping out of it. 

Prizes are offered the winners of the various events. The 
one which displays the greatest amount of skill is the “kite fight.’ 
Old bottles are broken up into infinitesimal pieces and mixed with 
glue, then the kite string is doctored with the mixture, with the 
result that the kite cord acts as a saw in severing an opponent’s 
cord. I have seen a boy, taking but one or two steps from the time 
he hoisted his kite until he brought it to the ground, cut down six 
other kites. Nor did he cut the nearest and smallest ones first, but 
by flying over two and under another, cut the most dangerous oppo- 
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nent and then returned to the others. In vanquishing his first oppo- 
nent he made six distinct attacks. 

The kites that the audience is most interested in are those which 
display originality and ingenuity. Some of the subjects that are 
always chosen are flowers, animals and current events. Last year 
one of the displays was a large drawing of the head of Washington, 
appropriately draped in bunting. The cord was hung with flags of 
the different nationalities represented by the student body, Old 
Glory appearing at the top, in the middle and at the bottom. An- 
other kite, the prize winner I believe, was a very good representation 
of the F4 which was on the floor of the Honolulu Harbor at the time. 

The student’s interest is as keen with the high school boys as 
with the primary boys. And the individual satisfaction lies more 
in the kite accomplishment than in securing the prizes. 

The fame thereof goes abroad and a furore of kite madness 
seizes nearly every youth of the city, from the kindergartener with 
his paper-bag kite to the older boys who can hardly find room enough 
for their masterpieces in the larger parks. 


A KITE TOURNAMENT IN SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Anna James Powers, Supervisor, Syracuse, New York 


Being a firm believer in constructive play for boys, as well as 
girls I tried very early in the season to interest the boys in buil ing 
bird houses and making kites, and met with very great success. 

Our First Annual Kite Tournament was held, Monday, August 
16, 1915, at the Burnet Park Playground. It was the first affair of 
its kind ever to be held at Syracuse, and after that day the interest 
in kite flying was so great, there was not a day during the summer, 
even into October, that there was not at least one kite to be seen flying. 
Our boys were so enthusiastic that we made a weekly event of it, 
having a meet every Monday. 

Our playground is ideally situated. We have about 150 acres 
and it is of the hill and dale variety, some of the hills being the 
highest points of our city, so there was absolutely nothing to inter- 
fere with the flying. 

The following are the requirements: All boys must make 
their own kites; all boys wishing to enter must not fly kites until 
whistle blows for starting. If the boys are flying, they must get 
their kites down and start when the whistle blows. All kites must 
fly. 
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The boys get their kites ready and at the sound of my whistle, 
kites go up. They are judged for the best-made before they fly, and 
for the highest flying ten minutes after the sound of the whistle. 
Many things usually happen in that time,—the kite that sailed out 
serenely is apt to come dashing to earth, and the boy who simply 
couldn’t get his kite started at first will sometimes be the highest 
flyer. 

Three prizes were awarded for highest flying, and three for 
the best-made kites, which consisted of blue, yellow and red ribbons 
attached to a button with the name of the playground on it. On 
the ribbons were printed the words, “‘ First Annual Kite Tournament, 
1915, Highest Flying Kite,”’ and on the other three the words, “‘ Best- 
Made Kite,’’ were used. We usually had two or three judges, and 
the kite they thought the highest won. 

Mr. C. M. Miller, author of a book entitled, ‘ Kitecraft and 
Kite ‘Tournaments,”’ suggests having a civil engineer with a transit to 
determine the actual highest flying kite and I think it would be a 
splendid idea; we hope to do this next season, but this being our 
first attempt we could not carry out all of the details. 

At a Kite Tournament held at the model playground at our 
State Fair this past September, the winners were awarded tennis 
rackets and baseball gloves for prizes and these appealed very strongly 
to the boys. 

We obtained the sticks at a cigar box factory. White pine and. 
spruce are considered the best woods to use; we had some cut at a 
lumber yard, but this way is really too expensive. You can get a 
large bundle of sticks from the cigar box factory for ten cents which 
will make forty or fifty kites. The sticks are from one to four feet 
long, and just the right thickness, also light and flexible. They are 
waste material and the factory cannot use them. A man here in 
town very kindly gave us all we needed from his factory free of 
charge. While we did not do it, I think it is rather a good idea to 
charge the boys one cent for their sticks as we all know children 
are more careful with anything they pay for and they are apt to 
waste so many sticks in construction, especially if they can get them 
easily. The boys used newspaper, wrapping paper and prettily 
colored tissue paper, when we were fortunate enough to have it. 
Silk is supposed to be the best material, but we did not use it at all. 
Some were plain and others decorated with flags, butterflies, in fact 
anything that suggested itself to the boy during the making. They 
used their own ideas entirely. We furnished the library paste, 
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which we found better than anything else for the purpose, and the 
boys had to furnish their own string. Some kites would fly out to ‘ 
the end of four or five balls of string. 

We had box kites, two sticks, three sticks, with tails and tail- 
less, which seemed to fly under all and any condition. One boy 
made a monoplane; he whittled out the propeller and cut up old inner 
tubes for rubber bands to use for motors. 

Anyone interested in kite tournaments will find Mr. C. M. 
Miller’s book on ‘‘Kitecraft and Kite Tournaments” a very great 
help. Another of his suggestions is a dash which can be a 50 or 100- 
yard dash, the string to be measured at the playground, so that they 
will all be the same length; a fish line reel or a wooden reel is used. 
The boy who lets his kite out and reels in first, wins the dash. 

It was not an uncommon sight to look out over our golf course 
or on a hill and see fathers and mothers flying kites with their chil- 
dren, and many grown-ups as well as children found out for the first 
time the fascination of flying a kite. 

Next year we hope to have weekly meets on the various play- 
grounds with an annual tournament at Burnet Park Playground. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The discussion regarding a large cut in the budget of the De- 
partment of Physical Training and Hygiene in the New York Public 
Schools has roused many people to a recognition of the really re- 
markable work quietly accomplished by that department. One 
physical training teacher has been provided for each district and one 
assigned to the special classes for crippled, deaf, dumb and blind 
children, with such good effect that many of these children have been 
enabled to participate in athletic contests and folk dancing fétes. 
A blind boy won his school championship in the 100 yards dash and 
was barely beaten by sighted boys for a medal in the city champion- 
ships. 

Special research in errors of posture has led to significant work 
for the improvement of bad posture. A proportion of the periods 
devoted to physical training is devoted to athletics and athletic games. fe 

The aim of the work in schoolboy athletics has been “‘to give ti 
every boy a knowledge of track athletics and the great athletic 
games, an incentive and an opportunity to play them, and to make f 
the whole serve as a motive for the establishment of a lifelong 
habit of hygienic living. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“Athletics were introduced in December, 1903, with the first 
athletic games of the Public Schools Athletic League. Of the last 
meet, General Geo. W. Wingate, Chairman of the Committee on 
Athletics and President of the League, writes as follows: 

‘This was the tenth anniversary of the first athletic meet the 
League conducted, which meet was also held in Madison Square 
Garden. It is difficult to say where the greatest difference between 
the teams existed. That is, between the methods, confusion and 
difficulties which were experienced in holding that first meet, where 
the boys, teachers, and supervisors were all inexperienced, and the 
clock-like manner in which the present meet was conducted—or 
between the pasty-faced, thin-limbed and round-shouldered boys 
who participated in the first meet and the straight, well-developed 
and clear-faced lads who participated in the last one.’ 

“The following curious and significant statement (of a saloon 
keeper) appeared recently in the public press: 

‘The thing that is doing the most damage to the liquor trade 
is schoolboy athletics. Now a schoolboy is brought up to be an 
athlete. He has training ideas hammered into him every day. He’s 
taught that he can’t be an athlete and drink or smoke, and that he 
mustn't drink or smoke. And he doesn’t do it when he grows up, 
either. He likes to keep in good athletic condition.’ ”’ 

And one of the very important works of the department was the 
opening of school yards for play after school. In 1914, one hundred 
and sixty-three centers were provided for 133 sessions so that from 
20,000 to 30,000 children a day have been taken from the streets 
and given opportunity for wholesome play. In the boys’ schools 
each boy is a member of a squad under a captain who has authority 
to manage the affairs of his group. In this way the teacher in charge 
can control large numbers and the boys themselves are trained in 
self-government. In several schools the boys managed a series of 
athletic tournaments without assistance from the teacher in charge. 
Since these centers were opened the demand from principals, local 
school boards, parents, and neighborhood associations for such 
centers for their own districts has been constant and urgent. 

“The Mothers’ Association of P. S. 39, Bronx, sent a dele- 
gation to the office stating that it was unsafe for their daughters to 
play upon the streets and they strongly urged the department to 
open a center that their girls might be preserved from danger. This 
center was opened forthwith and the attendance has averaged over 175. 

‘Following an investigation of the Middle West Side District, 
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three centers were opened and shortly thereafter the following letter 
was received from the Chelsea Neighborhood Association: ‘ 

“Your centers have met with marked success. * * * * 
I cannot thank you heartily enough for the effort you are making to 
help the children themselves. There is no more vital and more 
needed work than that which you are doing.’”’ 

Twenty-six thousand girls were enrolled in the after-school 
athletic clubs conducted under the Girls’ Branch of the Public 
Schools Athletic League and 7,696 of these successfully completed 
the full season in all around athletics. 

Of the work in the girls’ after-school athletic centers, one prin- 
cipal wrote: 

“The children, who were helpless at first and did not know how 
or when to play, are now happily taking part in the games. There 
is also a gain in altertness, judgment, team spirit, and a desire for 
fair play. The center keeps the girls off the street, and gives the 
teachers an opportunity for closer and more intimate contact with 
them, and a stronger influence over them. Girls who needed it 
badly are thus being reached. The roughness, rudeness and noisi- 
ness, that were the children’s idea of a good time, are far less notice- 
able now, and we are getting more of a spirit of quiet and courtesy. 
The parents are interested and often visit the center.” 


PLAY AND RECREATION IN A TOWN OF 6,000 
A RECREATION SURVEY OF IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Department of Recreation of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
recently published this survey, made by Howard R. Knight 


It would seem as though one would have done gasping at the 
facts brought out by recreation surveys, especially in towns of ap- 
parently good conditions and standards, for the same truths have 
been found again and again. Yet not until these truths really reach 
people so that the shock is but preliminary to definite, concerted 
activity will these surveys have done their work. Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, a small town, with plenty of ‘‘space’’, where 1,222 families 
occupied 1,057 dwellings according to the last United States Census, 
where generous yards surround the homes, yet produces boys whose 
average attainment in simple athletic tests was far below that of 
New York City boys from congested districts who had had careful id 
physical training in the schools. i 
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About 2,000 people attend the moving picture show each week. 
The entertainment afforded is unobjectionable of its kind, the audi- 
torium unusually clean and attractive, families attend in groups. 
Good, so far—but at the best, “the moving pictures are passive 
recreation with few of the educational qualities of active play.” 

One attractive form of adult recreation the invesitgator found 
in the Greek Coffee House: Here ‘‘the Greeks gather for sociability 
and recreation. The room is equipped with a pool table and small 
tables and chairs. Groups of men are observed smoking and sipping 
coffee. On Saturday evening there is music. ‘The songs of Father- 
land are sung. ‘The string orchestra begins to play an old folk dance. 
Several men come out of the crowd and commence to dance. The 
group at a nearby table stops its game of cards and watches the grace- 
ful agility of the dancers. Four men are dancing together with in- ’ 
tricate steps which require the ability of a trained gymnast. As 
soon as they tire a new group of dancers takes their places. The 
crowd applauds and someone in the company orders for them a round 
of a native drink which quenches thirst but does not inebriate. The 
dancing stops and a modestly dressed girl with the musicians starts 
to sing a chorus which is repeated many times, the whole crowd join- 
ing in. She sings of the brave deeds of the Greek heroes of the last 
war. At the close of the song she passes among the men and collects 
the nickels and dimes which compensate the musicians. Not the 
slightest discourtesy is shown. The orchestra starts off again, the 
cards are resumed, the click of balls is heard on the pool table, where 
several young men are displaying exceptional skill, the deep-throated 
laughter of full-grown men is heard arising from several groups who 
are chatting in friendly intercourse. Good fellowship abounds.” 

Mr. Knight followed his survey with definite recommendations 
for providing playgrounds and social centers and for giving to all 
the citizens of Ipswich opportunity for active recreation. Already 
steps have been taken to begin carrying out these suggestions. 


A FIELD SECRETARY OF THE PLAYGROUND AND 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA CHOSEN 
FOR NEW POSITION 


Rowland Haynes has been appointed secretary on recreation 
under the New York City Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
to work with a sub-committee of the Board known as the Com- 
mittee on Recreation. The civil service examination for this posi- 
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tion attracted national attention. There were more than fifty appli- 
cations from playground workers all over the country. , 

Rowland Haynes, who was just completing his fifth year as 
field secretary for the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, passed the examination at the head of the list. Mr. 
Haynes has had a long experience in helping local recreation leaders 
in such cities as Milwaukee, Richmond, Kansas City, Detroit, 
Rochester and Montclair. He is a graduate of Williams College and 
has served on the teaching staff at the University of Chicago and the 
University of Minnesota, besides having practical experience with 
recreational problems in settlement work in two different neighbor- 
hoods in New York City. 

During the last four years Mr. Haynes has helped to secure 
playgrounds for thousands of children. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of America has 
granted Mr. Haynes a leave of absence for two years. The friends 
of the Association are pleased that the only field secretary who tried 
the New York City examination should have passed at the head of 
the list. 

The duties of the Committee on Recreation are to study the 
recreation work of the various New York City departments as a 
whole for recommendations on the budget items affecting recreation, 
to work out and plan for the development of the city’s recreation 
activities for the future so that current appropriations may be in line 
with some definite end, and to see if some method of co-ordination 
is not possible between the recreation of the city and the recreation 
work of various private agencies, especially in matters of administra- 
tion and finance. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE HOUSE ON HENRY STREET 


By Lillian D. Wald. Published by Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1915 | 
Price, $2.00 net 

The record of invaluable service to the forces of Americanization fills 

the pages of this book. And it is interesting to see how quickly in the search 

for the bases of many social problems the young pioneers came to realize the Y 

importance of play and recreation. Those first early trips to the parks and ; 
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to country fields, providing a hitherto unknown opportunity for unmolested 
play and organized games, were followed by that never-to-be-forgotten play- [} 
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ground “under the wistaria vine,’’ and in the backyard of the House on Henry 
Street was initiated “the Bunker Hill of Playgrounds.” 

Clubs of all sorts have always held a high place in the life of the House 
and out of the dramatic club work grew the Neighborhood Playhouse, one of 
the most noteworthy of modern recreation achievements. And a very beauti- 
ful and original form of street play has grown up on Henry Street—the fourth of 
July neighborhood dance, when the street is roped off and specially cleaned by 
the city street-cleaning department, the Edison company illuminates, the “neigh- 
bors’’ provide the band—a festa worthy of the streets of Paris or far Japan 
which first suggested it to the author. 

Play in its many forms has occupied the attention of the House on Henry 
Street, to the advantage not only of the neighborhood, but to an ever-widening 


circle touched more or less directly by these pioneer experiments in social service. 
Miss Wald was one of the national leaders who organized the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 


FIVE PLAYLETS 


By Hester Donaldon Jenkins. Written for the department of Social Betterment, 

Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. Price, twenty-five cents 

The hope of combining the dramatic appeal with that of social propaganda, 
as it is becoming more and popular to do, led to the publication of these little 
plays—five of them, dealing with health, fresh air, food, the tenement and the 
juvenile court. The treatment is adapted to the interests of children, and, 
though such propaganda does not necessarily fulfill the highest standards for 
children’s dramatics, in many cases it will no doubt be worth while to give the 
short time needed to develop these little plays for the sake of the lessons taught. 


INDEX OF VOLUME IX 
THE PLAYGROUND 


ACTIVITIES 
Basketry and Kite-Making on the Playground, Davis, F. D. .......... 17 
Successful use of these activities in Saskatoon, Canada 
Bulbs for the Children, Abbott, Edward A. 105 
Continuation of story of distribution of bulbs to Chattanooga 
children 
Children at Play in Many Lands, Hall, Katherine Stanley ............ 323 
Similarity of games played by children of the Occident and the 
Orient 
Directions sent to each school in district by superintendent 
Noon hour “sings” in Boston factories 


Kite Tournament in Syracuse, New York, (A), Powers, Anna James 446 
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How a railroad man plays with his children 
Making Children’s Dramatics Worth While, Braucher, Mrs. Howard S. 
Method of approach and suggested stories for dramatization 
How a small village bought a machine, rented films and gave 
weekly programs 
Peace Play for Playground Children (A) 
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Safe Fencing for the Playground, O’Connor, W. Scott .............. 
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Work of the Department of Child Welfare of the University of 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Aids in the Practical Conduct of a Single Playground, Dickie, George E. 
Intended for the beginner in play leadership 
Aids in the Practical Conduct of Playgrounds, Dickie, George E. ..... 
Methods of organization from the ground up for a system of play- 
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How to start the work 
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of five years 
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ANCHOR POST FENCES 


For the modern playground Anchor Post Chain Link Woven 
Steel Fences are far superior to any other type. These fences 
can be made in any height up to 12 feet, and are heavily galva- 
nized throughout. When built on our galvanized Anchor Posts 
they are practically indestructible and unclimbable. 
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HILDREN are living, morally and socially, in the evolutionary 
stage marked by primitive communism. ‘They still live in 

Eden before the Fall; they cross property lines without a sense of 
iniquity; they pick up apples under other people’s trees, or from the 
trees; they have no developed ethics of private property. If a city 
community offers the child ample public domains in which to play 
and roam, playgrounds, parks, swimming pools, and skating ponds, 
the child feels at home; if these things are lacking, it plays ball on 
the street, steals its apples from the corner grocery, seeks adventures 
up the alley, and conflicts with the policemen who is fundamentally 


the guardian of private property. 


The child has a right to some fun for which it does not have to 
pay a nickel. Public property is the only thing that can beat com- 
mercialized amusements. I am for taking the sewage out of our 
rivers and putting boys and girls into them to swim. I am for 
planting fruit trees along the country roads from which anyone 
may eat, provided he carries nothing away, except inside ‘of him. 
I am for stocking the waters inside of the city limits with perch, rock 
bass and bull-heads, and confining the right to fish in them to chil- 


dren under sixteen. 


I believe a child has an inalienable right to keep a pet. How 
else are they to get into touch with the soul of the lower creation? 
How is a boy to understand himself if he does not see himself mirrored 
in the mind of a dog? In short, the spirit of adventure is essential 
to childhood, and nothing but public property creates freedom enough 


in big cities to invite adventure. 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


in Religious Education 


